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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 





No. IIL—SAVOYARDS CROSSING THE 
ALPS. 





THE ALPS AT DAY-BREAK. 
“ The sun-beams streak the azure skies 
And line with light the mountains’ brow: 
With hounds and horns the hunters rise, 
And chase the roebuck through the snow. 
From rock to rock with giant-bound 
High on their iron poles they pass ; 
Mute, lest the air, convulsed by sound, 
Rend from above a frozen mass. 
The goats wind slow their wonted way, 
Up craggy steeps and ridges rude ; 
Marked by the wild wolf for his prey, 
From desert cave or hanging wood. 


And while the torrent thunders loud, 
And as the echoing cliffs reply, 
The huts peep o’cr the morning-cloud, 
Perched, like an eagle’s nest, on high.” 
ROGERS. 

Our readers are doubtless famitiar with the Vicar 
of Wakefield, and know something of the adventures 
of his son. Honest George went to Amsterdam, in 
order to teach Dutchmen English ; and he was walking 
about the streets before he recollected that in order to 
teach Dutchmen English, it was necessary that they 
should first teach him Dutch. Failing in his efforts to 
get scholastic employment, and feeling strong internal 
proof that it was very difficult to subsist without food, 
he hit upon an expedient in order to keep himself alive. 
“ I had some knowledge of music,” says he, “ with a 
tolerable voice ; I now turned what was once my amuse- 
ment into a present means of subsistence. I passed 
among the harmless peasants of Flanders, and among 
such of the French as were poor enough to be very 
merry ; for I ever found them sprightly in proportion 
to their wants. Whenever I approached a peasant’s 
house towards nightfall, I played one of my most 
merry tunes; and that procured me not only a 
lodging, but subsistence for the next day. I once or 
twice attempted to play for people of fashion; but 
they always thought my performance odious, and never 
rewarded me even with a trifle.” 

The adventures of George, the Vicar’s son, are 
understood to be descriptive of those of Dr. Gold- 
smith himself, when, in the days of his obscurity, he 
travelled over a portion of the Continent on foot, and 
had occasionally to depend for a meal and a lodging 
on his flute. How often he thus raised the wind is 
not very clearly recorded, and it is doubtful if his 
wind instrument proved frequently a very available 
resource. At all events, the example once worked 
very powerfully on the brain of a worthy Scotchman, 
with whom we were personally acquainted. He was 
an excellent fiddler; and, moreover, not a bad hand 
at making a fiddle. Having a strong desire to emi- 
grate to India, and being utterly without the pecuniary 
means necessary, he conceived the idea of fiddling 
himself to the far East. He made his way up to 


London ; and, without delay, offered his services to 
the captain of a vessel, loading in the East India 
dock. The Captain was taken with the humour of 
the thing, and at once engaged him; and Sandy, 
quite happy in the thought of having secured his 
object, was installed in a berth on board the vessel. 
But one wet day, when the crew were very busy, 
finishing the loading of the cargo, the first mate called 
to Sandy to lend a hand; who thereupon formally 
refused, assigning, as his reason, that he had been 
hired to fiddle, and not to work. “Then,” exclaimed 
the mate, “ fiddle you shall !” and so poor Sandy was 
planted on the capstan, and compelled to give his 
quota of music. The rain poured in torrents, until 
it filled the fiddle, and ran out at his sleeves; still, he 
was compelled to sit there, and make his instrument 
squeak, amidst the shouts and laughter of the men. 
By the time he was released, he thought that he had 
got quite enough of it; and so he took the first op- 
portunity of effecting his escape, leaving the ship to 
proceed on her voyage without the cheering strains of 
his fiddle. 

What Oliver Goldsmith did from necessity, and our 
worthy Scotchman only attempted to do, is still done 
by many of the inhabitants of the Continent, namely, 
travelling on the strength of their music. Our en- 
graving represents young Savoyards asleep in their 
journey across the Alps—travelling, we will say, to 
England, to exchange their strains for some of that 
super-abundant English gold which they are taught 
to believe almost runs in our streets. The adventures 
of some of these wanderers are often romantic enough 
—romantic, from the steady resolution and passive 
endurance displayed even by boys, in encountering all 
the dangers and difficulties of their route, and in 
picking their way through countries whose languages 
they do not understand, while they frequently have 
not a penny im their pocket to “pay their way.” 
London swarms with them ; and though, in general, 
they have but a dull and unimaginative look, their 
extremely temperate habits, and quiet passive en- 
durance and courage, entitle them to-sympathy. They 
‘keep no “ Saint Monday” in our great metropolis,— 
for the secular week has scarcely begun to dawn on 
business, before hurdy-gurdy and hand-organ are to be 
heard in various quarters; men and boys having all 
issued from their squalid retreats in St. Giles’s and 
Saffron Hill, and repaired to their respective beats. 
From morning to night they toil, giving barrelfulls of 
tunes for half-pennies ; and their patient good humour 
is perhaps only matched by that of those stolid Ger- 
mans, whose ting, ting, ting, announce to all the 
housewives on their route that the clockmaker is 
passing. 

We once encountered a group of boys, on the road 
from Paris to Boulogne, where they intended to ship 
themselves for England. Their ages varied from 
about twelve or thirteen to perhaps twenty; they knew 
very little French, and not a word of English: but 
though apparently tired by their journey, they were 





cheerfully chattering away, and doubtless consoling 
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themselves with the hope of gathering a little fortune 
in the streets of London. As they toiled along, they 
seemed destitute of the usual characteristics of their 
profession ; for they did not appear to be provided 
with either monkey, white mice, organ, hurdy-gurdy, 
or tambourine; but as they were “ consigned” to an 
importer in London, one of their own countrymen, 
they were probably to be “ found” in the materials of 
their craft. This is one of the evils of our metro- 
polis. Low Italians establish themselves here until 
they learn as much English as enables them to turn 
their cunning to account ; and they then seduce over 
bands of these youths, whose ignorance and simplicity 
keep them at the mercy of the knavish speculator. 


THE SAVOYARD’S RETURN. 


Oh! yonder is the well-known spot, 
My dear, my lung-lost native home! 
Oh, welcome is yon little cot, 
Where I shall rest, no more to roam! 
Oh! I have travelled far and wide, 
O’er many a distant foreign land ; 
Each place, each province I have tried, 
And sung and danced my saraband. 
But all their charms could not prevail 
To steal my heart from yonder vale. 


Of distant climes the false report 
It lured me from my native land ; 
It bade me rove—my sole support 
My cymbals and my saraband. 
The woody dell, the hanging rock, 
The chamois skipping o’er the heights ; 
The plain adorned with many a flock, 
And, oh! a thousand more delights, 
That grace yon dear beloved retreat, 
Have backward won my weary feet. 


Now safe return’d, with wandering tired, 
No more my little home I'll leave ; 
And many a tale of what I’ve seen 
Shall while away the winter’s eve. 
Oh! I have wander’d far and wide, 
O’er many a distant foreign land ; 
Each place, each province I have tried, 
And sung and danced my saraband; 
But all their charms could not prevail 
To steal my heart from yonder vale.” 
Henry KIRKE WHITE. 


A QUAKER MEETING. 


By the Author of “ Random Recollections,” “ The Great 
Metropolis,” “ Portraits of Public Characters,” §c. 





Or the mode of worship practised by the Quakers, 
or the Society of Friends, very little is known by other 
denominations of Christians. It is true that the idea 
of the prevalence of silence in an unusual degree and 
for an unusual period, is associated with it; but beyond 
that, scarcely any notion is formed of the mode or 
nature of Quaker worship. A few weeks ago I was 
invited by an intimate friend, who has been for many 
years one of the most active and influential individuals 
among the Quaker body, to attend one of their meet- 
ings for Divine worship, to be held in White Hart 
Court, Gracechurch street, at a given hour on a par- 
ticular evening. I jocularly remarked that I would 
willingly attend the meeting, provided he would 





guarantee to me that it should not prove a Quaker 
meeting in a double sense; that is, a meeting which 
should be characterised by nothing but its silence at 
the beginning, middle, and end. My reference was to 
the circumstance of many of the meetings of the Society 
of Friends being held for Divine worship, without a 
single word being uttered by any one present from 
the commencement to the close of the service; if 
indeed that can be called a service in which there is 
no visible and united worship of the Divine Being. 
My friend at first answered that he could not make 
a positive promise that there would be any audible 
address to the congregation; but on my remarking 
that I should feel much disappointed if I went so great 
a distance as from Lincoln’s Inn Fields to Grace- 
church street, and not hear any thing after all, he 
expressed a presumption that I should not only hear 
an address, but an address from a particular lady, 
whom he was most anxious that I should have an 
opportunity of listening to on the occasion. I did 
hear the lady in question; and was so much delighted 
with her address that I will not be so ungracious as 
to allude to my inability to understand how it happens, 
that though it be one of the most prominent principles 
in the system of Quakerism, that no person ever 
speaks except when moved by the Spirit, a previous 
presumption could have been come to, that on this 
occasion a particular member of the body should speak 
at a particular hour. 

The number of persons present may have been about 
four hundred, of whom a considerable portion were 
strangers. Among the latter there was perhaps a 
preponderance of Jews. At the further end of the 
meeting house, (the Quakers never apply the term 
chapel to their places of worship,) there was a large 
pew elevated three or four feet above the floor, and 
extending from one side of the meeting house to the 
other. A division was made in the centre by which 
the female members were separated from the members 
of our sex; and each division of this pew, if that be 
the proper name by which to call it, had an entrance 
of its own. Five male members sat on the left side, 
and seven female members on the right side, fronting 
the congregation. These were a class of persons 
called ministers; that is, if I understand the matter 
right, male and female members of the body not paid 
for their services as among other denominations of 
Christians, but having a superior status to the other 
members in consequence of their speaking with greater 
frequency, and taking a more active part in the pro- 
ceedings and prosperity of the body. The congre- 
gation were ranged into two great divisions; the 
females all sitting on the one side and the males on the 
other. The hour at which the service was announced 
to commence was six o'clock ; but for at least twenty- 
five minutes after that hour, not a whisper was heard, 
nor the slightest indication afforded of any coming 
visible worship. An unbroken silence prevailed, and 
anything more solemn than that stillness, it were im- 
possible for any one to imagine who has not been 
present at any of the religious meetings of the Quaker 
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body. After the lapse of nearly half an hour, and | 


when the strangers present must have been beginning 
to despair of hearing a syllable, one of the lady mini- 
sters took off her bonnet, and laying it on the seat, 
offered up a brief but singularly beautiful prayer. 
And the beauty of its sentiment, and the devotion 
which it breathed, were greatly increased by the almost 
angelic accents in which she spoke. In the sweetness 
of its tones and the music of its cadences, her voice 
was so unlike anything I had ever before heard, though 
I have been present at the vocal performances of the 
most distinguished female singers of the present day, 
that I could scarcely persuade myself that what I heard 
was uttered by mortal lips. And the aspect of the 
lady’s countenance was in perfect keeping with the cul- 
tivated intellect, the fervent piety, and the surpassing 
sweetness of voice which her approach to the throne of 
the heavenly grace displayed. I use not the language 
of exaggeration when I say, that in the expression of 
mingled mildness, solemnity, and cheerfulness which 
that countenance exhibited, there was something which 
must have seemed to every stranger present to partake 
much more of heaven than of earth. 

The lady having resumed her seat, another season 
of solemn stillness ensued, which lasted from fifteen 
to twenty minutes. Another lady, the one who was 
seated next to her who had opened the visible worship 
of the evening, then rose, and having laid aside her 
bonnet, which she had a moment before taken off, 
proceeded to address the meeting. She did not for- 
mally announce any text, but her first words were 
the well-known passage in the Revelation, relating to 
one of the most interesting visions which the Apostle 
John had during his solitary sojourn in the isle of 
Patmos, in which “the voice” said, “ Fear not; I am 
the first and the last: I am he that liveth, and was 
dead ; and behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen; 
and have the keys of hell and of death. Write the 
things which thou hast seen, and the things which 
are, and the things which shall be hereafter.” 

Taking these words as a sort of motto or text, 
the speaker proceeded to address the audience, but 
without any formal division of her subject, as is usual 
among the preachers in other denominations; and 
indeed without confining herself very closely to the 
subject to which the passage relates. For at least half 
an hour she spoke with great talent and intelligence, 
without a moment’s pause or the slightest appearance 
of difficulty. I was equally surprised and pleased at 
the depth of thought, the intimate acquaintance with 
Scripture, the eminent spirituality, and strong practical 
tendency, which her discourse displayed. Even if 
regarded merely as an intellectual effort or a piece 
of composition, it could not fail to command the at- 
tention and elicit the admiration of every person who 
heard it. 

It were impossible to imagine a more marked con- 
trast than the appearance of the two Quaker ladies 
exhibited. I have already alluded to the singularly 
musical voice and the almost angelic countenance and 
manner of the former. The latter spoke in a powerful 





but not stentorian voice. There was a breadth and 
fulness in some of her tones which I have rarely 
known in a lady speaker. She spoke with a degree 
of energy and decision of manner which clearly showed 
that every word was uttered by her with a deep con- 
ciousness that she was speaking under the special 
inspiration of the Spirit, and that she was entrusted 
with the delivery of a message directly received from 
heaven. The former lady is only about forty years 
of age, and, apart from the serenity impressed upon 
it by the power of religion, possesses a naturally fine 
and fascinating countenance; the other must be upwards 
of sixty years of age, while her features are large, mas- 
culine, and so marked in their expression, as to leave a 
distinct remembrance of them on the minds of all who 
have seen her. The former is rather under the ordi- 
nary height, and dresses with taste, though also with 
the simplicity characteristic of the body ; the latter is 
tall, and seems not to expend a thought on her toilette 
beyond avoiding positive slovenliness. Then there was 
something remarkable in the eye of the latter. The 
moment she rose she fixed her eye on the vacant 
space at the farther end of the meeting house, and 
from that spot she never for one moment withdrew 
it. I have seen most of the leading tragic actresses 
of the day, and I have often witnessed their efforts to 
realize to the audience the idea of “fixing the eye on 
vacancy,” but I have never, on such occasions, seen 
any thing that at all approached the realization given 
in the instance in question. You would have fancied 
that she saw not a single person in the place; while 
her countenance had all the appearance of one who was 
wrapt in a profound reverie, just as if she had been 
holding intercourse with the spiritual intelligences that 
tenant another and purer sphere. 

The speaker having resumed her seat, a state of 
solemn silence again reigned in the place. It was not 
however of long duration. It was speedily broken 
by a male member of the society, who rose and de- 
livered a short address ; of which nothing more can be 
said than that it was plain and practical. In vigour 
of mind and literary taste, it was much inferior to 
the address of the lady who preceded. Scarcely had 
the male member of the body resumed his seat, than the 
lady who commenced the audible part of the worship 
again rose, and in the same dulcet tones and tender 
accents as before, addressed the audience for about 
seven or eight minutes. The first words she uttered 
were the well-known prayer of the Psalmist, “ Show 
me a token for good;’ and then she proceeded to 
remark on the innumerable proofs which had been 
afforded to those present, of the unmerited goodness 
of God during their past lives, but dwelling more 
especially on the proofs of Divine goodness which 
had been furnished to them, during the year which 
was then drawing to a close. The same heavenly 
serenity of countenance, the same mildness of manner, 
the same surpassing sweetness of accent, melody of 
voice, and beautiful simplicity of language, which 
characterised her opening prayer, were displayed in 
the delivery of her address, 
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There were certain common attributes in theaddresses 
of each of thespeakers. They all fixed their eyes ona par- 
ticular part of the meeting house, and did not move their 
faces, as is commonly the case with ministers in other 
denominations, from one place to another. None of 
them used any gesticulation, but stood stock still; and 
yet in the manner of each, subdued though that 
manner was, there were a fervour and impressiveness 
which riveted the attention of all present, and could 
not have failed to rivet the attention of the most list- 
less audience that ever assembled within the walls 
of the place. 

The Quakers have been suspected by some, and 
broadly charged by others, with denying the divinity 
of Christ and the other distinctive doctrines of the 
Gospel. Never was there a more unfounded insinua- 
ation ; never was a more groundless charge preferred 
against any body of Christians. So far from this, 
the divinity, the atonement, and intercession of Jesus, 
were the more prominent topics in the addresses of 
each. I have seldom indeed seen so much evangelical 
truth, whether of a doctrinal or preceptive character, 
condensed into addresses of equally limited length. 
And so entirely did the speakers abstain from any of 
their own denominational peculiarities, that had a per- 
son been conducted blind-fold into the meeting house, 
he would not, from anything spoken on the occasion, 
have suspected that he was in a Quaker place of 
worship. 

After a short interval from the sitting down of the 
previous speaker, the lady who had given the first 
address, kneeled down and concluded the worship of 
the evening with prayer. Her approach to the mercy- 
seat occupied about twenty minutes ; and a more 
thoroughly devotional spirit than she displayed, so 
far as man could judge, I have never witnessed. The 
spirituality, the variety, the fervour and fluency of 
that prayer, exceeded anything of which the minds of 
those who were not present could conceive. No 
regenerated and sanctified person could have listened 
to it, without feeling himself wafted in spirit to those 
celestial regions in which the unceasing occupation of 
the inhabitants is to offer up anthems of adoration 
and praise to Him that sitteth on the throne for ever 
aud ever. It must, in other words, have seemed to 
every renewed spirit present, as if he had already been 
breathing the atmosphere and listening to the exercises 
of the upper sanctuary. 

On the conclusion of the prayer, the audience re- 
mained about a minute in silent devotion, when the 
meeting broke up. The time which the exercises of 
the evening occupied, was two hours and a half. I 
may here remark for the information of those who 
have not been present at one of their meetings, that 
the Quakers not only do not sing in their public wor- 
ship, but that they do not take a Bible or book of any 
kind with them to their meeting houses. The male 
members sit with their hats on, except during the 
time of speaking. 

I have hinted in a previous part of this sketch, that 
the Quakers often meet together for public worship, 





without a single word being audibly uttered by any of 
their number. The solemn silence which occurred 
two or three times in the present instance, reigns on 
such occasions from their entering until they quit the 
place of worship. It is right however to remark, that 
though to other denominations of Christians these 
silent meetings would appear to be no worship at all, 
they are regarded by the Society of Friends as being 
as devout and as acceptable to the Object. of all re- 
ligious worship, as those meetings in which there is 
the greatest amount of audible worship. 

The Quaker meeting houses, of which there are 
six in London and its neighbourhood, are characterised 
by the same simplicity of appearance as the dress 
and manners of the body. 


THE CANADIAN NATURALIST.* 


Mr. Van Voorst occupies a somewhat peculiar position 
among London publishers. The classes of works which 
he publishes are noted, generally, for the combination of 
high scientific value and exquisite pictorial beauty; and, 
at all events, if not scientific, they are at least pictorial. Of 
the first class may be mentioned Yarrell’s British Fishes, 
or Bell’s British Quadrupeds; the Animal Kingdom, by 
Rymer Jones, or such works as Bevan’s Honey Bee, or 
Beale’s Natural History of the Sperm Whale ; while of the 
other class, Millers Rural Sketches, or his Beauties of 
the Country ; or the exquisite illustrations of Gray’s Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard, testify to the fine artistic taste 
of the publisher—a taste, which we are happy to learn, he 
can indulge, and render compatible with his commercial 
interests. 

On the present occasion we are desirous of introducing 
to our readers one of his books, which we think is less 
known than its merits, scientific, literary, and pictorial, 
entitle it to be. It is the production of a gentleman who 
forms, or rather we should say, who formed, one of an in- 
creasing body in Canada—one of that interesting class of 
emigrants, who, superior to the great body of even their 
countrymen at home, and qualified by their education, 
tastes, and habits, peculiarly to enjoy all the comforts of 
old society, are yet content to abandon them, for the sake 
of future independence. It must, however, require no 
little moral courage for such individuals patiently to rough 
it in the wilds of Canada; and when we find such a one 
diversifying his severer toils with pursuits similar to those 
that have conferred an immortality on White of Selborne, 
we feel inclined to welcome him, when he presents him- 
self as an author, not only with respect, but with enthusi- 
asm. It is necessary, however, to state, that Mr. Gosse, 
finding the climate and general character of Lower Canada 
too rough and uncongenial, has returned to England. 

The village of Compton, in the neighbourhood of which 
Mr. Gosse made his observations, is situated on the river 
Coatacook, a tributary of the St. Francis, in the county of 
Sherbrooke, in what are called the Townships of Lower 
Canada ; very near the angle formed by a line drawn south 
from Quebec, and one drawn east from Montreal. It is 
thirteen miles distant from the town of Sherbrooke, and 
about twenty from the border of the state of Vermont. 








* The Canadian Nuturalist. A series of conversations on 
the Natural History of Lower Canada. By P. H. Gosse, 
corresponding member of the Natural History Society of 
Montreal, &c. Illustrated by forty-four Engravings. London, 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 
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The following is a view of the author’s farm while he resided at Compton :— 





The “ Canadian Naturalist” is, altogether, a very de- 
lightful book. It abounds with useful information, pre- 
sented in a very pleasant manner. It is written in the 
form of conversations between a father and his son; and 
it is arranged in the order of the months, describing the 
natural appearances of each, from January to December. 
The author is a warm admirer of nature ; but he does not 
let his admiration evaporate in a bit of poetry; he isa 
practical entomologist, and has an eye to watch the habits 


are told all about bears and wolves, squirrels and hum- 
ming birds, balsams and maples, tiger-moths and touch- 
me-nots ; and yet attention to the growing of grain and the 
making of maple sugar is not neglected, because of atten- 
tion to butterflies, beetles, and spiders. Besides being a 
very interesting book, the “ Canadian Naturalist” is per- 
vaded by a spirit at once truly religious and humane. 

As a first specimen of the “Canadian Naturalist,” we 
select the Black Wolf. 





of the lightest insect that floats on the wing. Thus, we - 


Yi A & 


Charles—Have you never seen a living one ? 

Father.—Soon after I had seen the skin I have just de- 
scribed, I sawat Sherbrooke, in the possession of Mr. Robert 
Armour, a full-grown black wolf, which had been caught 
in a trap by one of the fore feet, and had received by it a 
severe wound ; this was then healing, by the animal’s being 
in the habit of continually licking it. It was kept in a 
dark closet, fastened by a chain round the neck, but quite 
unmuzzled. The woman who showed it to me, on open- 
ing the closet, which stank abominably, seized the chain, 
and dragged him, maugre his efforts to remain concealed, 
into daylight. While in the room, he showed no sign of 
ferocity, except the wild fiery glare of his eye, but extreme 
timidity, darting from side to side, as far as his chain 
would allow him, huddling into a corner, and when dis- 
turbed, rushing into another. He could not be made to 
stand on his feet, but when pulled out of the comers, 
would lie down, shrinking together as much as possible. 
The woman, a stout Irish girl, made no scruple of going 
up to him and handling him, which he did not attempt to 
resent ; but when his chain was slackened, gladly rushed 
back to his odoriferous closet. His tail was bushy, much 
like a fox’s ; his nose very sharp; and his ears short, erect, 
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BLACK WOLF.—Canis Nubilus. 


pointed, and black: the general colour and appearance 
were similar to those of Sleeper’s. 

C.—Does the wolf attain to a great age ? 

F.—We have very limited means of ri at any sa- 
tisfactory conclusion respecting the period of life of wild 
animals, ially the Carnivora. As they live by 
violence and rapine, and as the supply of their wants ne- 
cessarily becomes more and more precarious as the vigour 
of youth departs, it is probable they do not often nearly 
complete the period of life allotted to their respective 
species. Some instances, however, no doubt occur, in 
which the animal attains the utmost verge of existence. 
A few years ago, some men were going up Lee’s Pond, a 
lake about six miles long, near Stanstead, which was frozen 
at the time, when they saw before them a party of wolves 
crossing the — One in the centre appeared sick, and 
was surrounded by the rest in the manner of a body-guard. 
One of the men, who had a gun, pursued them, when some 
of the wolves took to flight, leaving others with the sup- 
posed sick one, which however, oy off one by one as 
the pursuit grew hotter, leaving at last only two with it: 
the man then fired at one of these two, but without killing 
it, and they both then fled. On coming up to the remain- 
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ing one, they found it was an old she-wolf, completely 
blind, as was supposed from age alone, as her teeth were 
almost worn down. After her last attendants had left her, 
she attempted to continue her course, but in a very uncer- 
tain manner, sometimes turning on her steps, or going in 
acircle. The men put a rope round her, and led her to 
the town. In the woods they found her den, strewed with 
a vast number of deer’s bones, fragments of flesh, &c. all 
around which, the snow, though three feet deep, was trod- 
den hard and smooth, and fiom the number of paths 
leading to this spot, it appeared evident that this aged wolf 
had for a long time been supplied with prey by the assi- 
duous attentions of others. 

C.—This story raises the wolf in my estimation: I had 
always had a very bad opinion of his moral character. 

¥F.—All carnivorous animals are on a par in this respect : 
it is absurd to say that any animai is “fierce without pro- 
vocation, and cruel without necessity ;” or that “it scarcely 
finds time to appease its appetite, while intent upon satis- 
fying the malignity of its nature.” Their thirst for blood 
is an irresistible instinct implanted in them by an allwise 
God, and the tiger or the wolf could no more exist without 
slaughter, than the sheep without cropping the herbage. 

C.—What very large bird is that sitting on yonder 
hemlock. Is it an owl? 

F.—Yes ; and one that is much oftener heard than seen : 
it is the Great Horned Owl (Strix Virginiana,) a very 
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HORNED OWL.—Strix Virginiana. 


fine species: it is a native of nearly the whole of North 
America, but is rarely met with here. Its voice is peculi- 
arly loud and alarming: Wilson describes it in his usual 
happy manner: I have myself often heard it in the forests 
of Alabama, where in travelling through the swamps, 
covered with gigantic beeches and sycamores, entwined 
and tangled by the various species of briers and vines that 
hang in festoons from the trees, and amidst the evergreen 
bushes of the hystrix fan-palm, this “ ghostly watchman” 
lifts up his hollow voice like a sentinel challenging the in- 
truder. Through the afternoon, and especially as day 
wanes into evening, they may be heard from all quarters 
of the swamps; and in the deep solitude and general 
silence of these gloomy recesses, the cry is peculiarly start- 
ling. “Ho! oho! oho! waugh hé!” is his call; the last 
syllable uttered with particular earnestness, and protracted 
for some seconds, and gradually falling. The whole is 
given deliberately, in a loud and hollow tone; and one 
can scarcely be persuaded that it comes from a bird. They 
call and answer to each other, and I have made one 





answer my imitation of his call. But it is at night that 
this delightful music is heard to most advantage: he 
sometimes makes a noise which Wilson justly compares to 
the half-suppressed screams of a person throttled, but 
I have heard this but seldom; the first appears to be his 
favourite song. There he goes; as he flies, you may ob- 
serve how exceeding noiselessly he glides through the air: 
all the owls have this property ; not a ruffle is to be heard : 
this arises from the very soft nature of their feathers; an 
owl is almost all feathers, and they are loose and unweb- 
bed in most parts of the body, and offer little resistance to 
the air. 

C.—What do they feed on? 

F.—Small birds, field mice, squirrels, and any animals 
that they can master. 

C.—I have taken two new moths lately, and three new 
butterflies have made their appearance since our last walk; 
the first of which is the beautiful Tiger Swallow-tail ( Pa- 
pilio Turnus). This large and handsome butterfly is very 





TIGER SWALLOWTAIL.—Papilio Turnus. 


wild and difficult of capture; at least so I have found the 
specimens which I have seen, which are only two: I pur- 
sued them both, but succeeded in catching neither. 

F.—They will be more familiar presently; or at least 
will be much more abundant, so that you will be able to 
secure aS many specimens as you please. It is a wide- 
spread species, extending from Newfoundland to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and perhaps farther; in the State of Alabama 
it is common. 
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THE MAN WITH TWO STRINGS TO HIS BOW. 
By Miss E. Watts. 
PART THE THIRD. 


AN acquaintance with the young artist was more easily 
obtained by Augustus Lennox even than that with Lad 
Elinor; she was not fenced about, as the maiden of hig 
rank, ¥ith a thousand and one conventional formalities; 
and a message from Mrs. Schneider formed an excuse for 
commencing an acquaintance which he did not fail to 
cultivate into intimacy. The more he saw of her, the more 
he admired. Time rolled on, the season passed, autumn 
advanced; but time only seemed to deepen the spell that 
still bound Augustus to the now dunted town. ovelty 
too aided the attractions of Rachel Irving. Visiting as a 
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friend, in the unrestrained intercourse of social life, he 
saw her in the frequent performance of domestic offices 
which he had never seen done by a lady before; yet her 
every movement was governed by an unaffected ease that 
rendered whatever she did the act of a ludy. The mode 
of life to which he was thus introduced was entirely new 
to him. Then her devotion to her mother, her strong sense 
and cultivated mind—it was certain if Augustus’s fancy 
was captivated by Lady Elinor, his heart became daily 
more and more endangered by Rachel Irving. 

Augustus Lennox had by this time fully made up his 
mind to marry either Lady Elinor Templeton or Rachel 
Irving—to choose between them was the only difficulty. 
There was but one little unimportant question which had 
never occurred to him—would they either of them have 
him? He was himself so well convinced of his own good 
qualities, that he never for a moment doubted that all 
must look on him as favourably ashe did on himself. The 
more he saw of both the ladies, the more he became per- 
plexed ; both were so beautiful, both so amiable, yet so 
very different. Sometimes he fancied the quiet good sense 
and energetic feeling of Rachel the greatest charms that 
woman can own; at others, nothing appeared so pleasing 
as Elinor’s good-natured wit and wild flow of spirits. 
Then perhaps on visiting them once more, they seemed to 
have changed characters: a tale of woe had quenched 
the mirth in Elinor’s beaming eyes—an improvement in 
her mother’s health or the sale of a picture had raised 
Rachel’s spirits to exuberance. He had hitherto carefully 
avoided showing any preference, as he prudently and 
modestly observed to himself, “ for fear of consequences,” 
and flattered himself with the certainty that in either case 
he had but to propose and be accepted. 

Such was his state of mind when the approach of winter 
obliged him to pay a visit to his estate, in order to receive 
rents and make arrangements with his bailiff. 

In the silent retirement of the country, pride, which 
had of late been subservient to inclination, resumed its 
sway in the breast of the fickle lover. When he was no 
longer in daily intercourse with Rachel, pride was listened 
to as it urged the superior claims of the high-born and 
wealthy Lady Elinor. Augustus considered all the su- 
perior advantages of a union with her, the equality of 
birth and fortune, the approbation of the world, and all 
the benefits that would arise to him from the acquisition 
of her land and money. It is true, memory represented 
Rachel in her brightest aspect, as he constantly missed 
the influence of her animating conversation ; but, at the 
dictates of pride, he silenced the voice of memory, and 
determined to cast the die, to end the conflict, by re- 
turning to London with all convenient speed, and pro- 
posing for the hand of Lady Elinor Templeton. 

One bright day, some weeks after Augustus’s departure 
for the country, Rachel Irving sat alone in her little sitting- 
room. The picture she was painting was supported on the 
table before her; and around it, brushes, plates, pencils, 
colours, and scraps of paper lay scattered in most artist-like 
confusion. The half-closed window-shutters threw a strong 
and partial light on the figure of the fair artist; and, as 
she clasped her hands in meditation, then hastened to 
perpetuate her new-born fancy before a moment’s forget- 
fulness could fade its brightness, she would herself have 
formed no bad model for her own life-creating pencil. 
As she thus sat lost in her all-absorbing occupation, she 
suddenly heard a slight movement in the adjoining room; 
she rose, laid down her brush, and hastened to her mother. 

The invalid reclined in an arm-chair near the only 
window : she slept peacefully, and a bright smile beamed 
on her wan countenance. 

Notwithstanding that the window looked out upon a 





crowded neighbourhood, there was a cheerful freshness in 
the sick room. The plain scanty furniture was neatly 
placed, a few sweet flowers (rarities at this season) graced 
the chimney-piece, and a bright fire crackled in the grate: 
every thing seemed to declare that it had been arranged 
by an affectionate, judicious female hand. 

Rachel leaned over her mother as she slept, drew the 
dressing-gown in thicker folds upon her chest, kissed her 
pale check, and sighed, “ would I could do more for her.” 

“ Rachel, are you there, my dear?” said Mrs. Irving, 
waking up, “ Give me some grapes, my love. No, I 
did not mean that,” she added, recollecting herself; ‘ it 
was very selfish to ask for grapes—you have enough to do 
without buying grapes.” 

“ But I have a few, dear mother,” cried Rachel joy- 
fully, producing a small basket full. 

“Oh! my dear child, I am sorry you bought them for 
me. ButI shall be better, my Rachel, and then I will 
help you to work for us. I could receive orders.” 

Rachel promised herself that this part, at least, her 
mother should never undertake. She answered aloud, 
“ T am only glad and thankful that I can earn so much ; 
and pray do not sigh and look so sadly upon me, dear 
mother; for indeed, indeed I am happier than I have 
ever been in my life before. So you must really go to 
sleep again, and dream that I was born and bred an 
artist.” 

The mother closed her eyes, and shook her head. She 
could not help picturing to herself her beautiful girl, as 
she once had been, surrounded by wealth and friends, 
and then filling in the shadow of that picture with her 
equally beautiful, although altered form, as she now saw 
her toiling from day to day for the means of subsistence. 

“ That surely was a double knock at the door,” cried 
the invalid after a sad silence, “do, dear, listen in the 
passage. Who can it be, I wonder?” 

Rachel obeyed just in time to hear herself inquired for 
by a soft, sweet female voice. A step sounded on the 
stairs, and she stepped back into the room. 

“ Please, Miss, here’s a lady a-waiting in the passage 
wants to speak with you,” drawled the awkward maid- 
servant of the house, thrusting a maid of all-work looking 
head with a very dirty cap, through the half open door. 

“ Did you ask the name ?” inquired Rachel. 

“Oh no—I quite forgot. I thiak she came in a coach, 
but it aint got any plate on it.” 

** Show the lady up,” said Rachel, willing to cut short 
a colloquy, of which she was certain the lady in the pas- 
sage, whosoever she might be, must hear every word. 

“IT am sure I am very sorry I forgot,” persevered the 
maid. 

“ Never mind it now,” rejoined the young lady mildly, 
“ but be more careful another time.” 

Rachel looked timidly round, fearful lest her mother 
might feel annoyed at the girl’s uncouth manner, and 
again desired her to show the lady into the next room. 
‘Then—I love to be minute, she smoothed her hair before 
the little old looking-glass, threw aside her apron, once 
more kissed her mother, and sought her guest with a sigh 
of hope that it might prove a profitable visitor. 

As she entered the sitting-room a graceful girl was 
bending over her unfinished picture. She raised her head 
as Rachel closed the door, and, “ Dear Rachel Irving,” 
and “ Dear Lady Elinor,” they both exclaimed in the 
same breath as they affectionately embraced each other. 

* But, dear Rachel, I was your old schoolfellow and 
earliest friend; how unkind it was never to let me know 
of your father’s death !” 

* You and your mother were on the continent at the 
time,” replied Rachel, wiping away a tear. 
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“« A letter would have reached us,” said Lady Elinor, 
“ you do not know how I have longed to see you, and 
how astonished I was to hear just now from that proud 
vulgar Mrs. Schneider that you had turned artist, that 
you had even condescended to let her give you employ- 
ment. When I gave orders to be driven here directly, 
you cannot guess how much she talked about oe! 
and all that. Mamma was out for a few days, but 
knew very well what she would wish me to do. To wait, 
even if it were but till to-morrow, seemed impossible ; so 
I acted for myself and here lam. But why did not you 
write to your friends ?” 

“ Among those I did apply to,” answered Rachel, “some 
appeared fearful lest the poor orphan artist might become 
a burden to them, and very civilly bowed me away. 
Among the many who promised to help me, some had not 
the power, others had not the will, and I soon learned 
by experience that the last resolution of the farmer in the 
fable was the wisest, and I determined to act independ- 
ently,—to help myself.” 

“ What did you do?” 

“T applied to the shops, and from them obtained some 
employment. It was paid for badly enough to be sure, 
but my mother was so ill that I was glad to accept it.” 

“And did that support you?” askel Lady Elinor, en- 
deavouring, but in vain, to restrain her tears. 

“‘ Often as I leaned over my naphtha lamp I have nodded 
off to sleep, and roused up again to work without going to 
bed at all. With less application I could not have kept 
out of debt. I have often eaten my dinner in this room, 
that my mother might not see how scanty it was. But that 
time of trial is over now. For many months past I have 
been well able to earn enough for our wants and ——” 

“ But you will come to our house and stay with us, at 
any rate for a time,” eagerly interrupted Lady Elinor. 

Rachel shook her head. “* No! No!” she answered smil- 
ing; “I have tasted of the cup of independence, and its 
draught is too sweet to be given up.” 

“Then you will not let me help you. Ah! Rachel, you 
always were a proud girl, and I see you are not improved,” 
cried Elinor. 

“ Indeed if you could see me often you would give me 
credit for improvement in that particular at any rate,” re- 
plied the young artist; “ and indeed, dear Elinor, I do not 
refuse your kind assistance: in many ways you can and 
shall help me. I merely refuse to become dependent while 
I am well able to help myself.” 

“ Ts your mother well enough to see me ?” 

“Oh! yes, she will be delighted,” and with a blush for 
her humble home, Rachel led the way into the next room. 

While Lady Elinor discovered and visited the com- 
panion of her childhood, Mrs. Schneider returned home in 
no very complacent mood. “That the wealthy, beautiful, 
only daughter of her titled sister-in-law should in oppo- 
sition to her advice visit an artist—visit her too as an equal 
and a friend—would under any circumstances have made 
her exceedingly angry: but when the still small voice that 
will be heard, even amid the din of gaiety, informed her 
that her conduct towards that child of an old acquaintance 
and an equal, had been unkind, to say the very least of it, 
the feeling with which she threw her portly person upon 
the sofa was far from being as comfortable as her self- 
satisfied thoughts usually were. 

The old lady (she would scarcely forgive the term) looked 
and felt exceedingly warm. She was actively engaged 
fanning herself with her pocket-handkerchief when the 
echoes uf the house were aroused by a loud knocking at 
the hall door. 

“Oh! dear me, and here are visitors too,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Schneider peevishly ; “ Harry, Harry, I say,” she 








screamed to her page, “are you deaf or stupid, you block- 
head? Run and tell them directly that [am not at home.” 

“T am afraid they are on the stairs already,” answered 
the boy, with a sidelong look at the door as if contemplat- 
ing the practicability of escape. 

“You may go,” said the lady with angry dignity, and 
the command did not need to be repeated. 

Mrs. Schneider turned towards a pier glass, wiped the 
perspiration from her brow, and had scarcely finished the 
arrangement of her ample curls with as much neatness as 
the time would permit, when the Hon. Augustus Lennox 
was announced. 

“TI have but this moment returned to town, my dear 
madam,” said Augustus as he entered, “ and I have just 
called in my road home to see how youare.” In reality he 
had come to enquire after Lady Elinor. 

“Oh I am pretty well—pretty well,” answered Mrs. 
Schneider, with more coldness than she usually showed 
towards honourable guests. 

“TI fear you are not well,” remarked the young gentle- 
man, observing that the lady looked more flushed than 
usual. He was about to say so, but he stopped. 

“T have been annoyed, sir—exceedingly annoyed,” ex- 
claimed the angry lady. 

“Indeed !” 

“My niece, Lady Templeton’s only daughter, has de- 
meaned herself.” 

‘“‘ Lady Elinor demean herself,’ cried Lennox in un- 
feigned surprise, “ impossible.” 

“Tam sure sir, you are monstrous polite,” cried Mrs. 
Schneider, turning all her anger against the new culprit, 
“but I am not in the habit, sir, of asserting things that 
are not trué, sir,” and too full of ire to remain quiet, she 
rose and threw open the window with a bounce. 

‘“‘T am sure I ask forgiveness if I have offended,” said 
Lennox in astonishment, “ I merely meant to—express— 
the—the singularity of Lady Elinor—of your niece com- 
mitting any derogatory act.” 

“ Yes, sir, no doubt it appears singular to you,” replied 
Mrs. Schneider, somewhat appeased, “ but it is no less true 
on that account that Lady Elinor Templeton is this morn- 
ing gone to pay a visit—what she calls a friendly visit—to 
a young person of inferior station. Eugh! such knight- 
errant young ladies ; I have no patience :” in this at least 
she certainly spoke the entire truth. 

“When she was a child,’ continued Mrs. Schneider, 
pacified by the relation of her grievances, “‘ she went to 
school with the only child of a rich London merchant (very 
inferior you know even then to my niece, an earl’s daughter) 
but, however, the two girls were very much together. I 
have often spoken to my sister-in-law, but some people are 
so obstinate, and always think their own ways the best. 
Well, and so the intimacy continued, until at last, a year 
or two back, this girl’s father died and left her and his wife 
without a farthing, and the girl turned artist. Now Lady 
Elinor—she has got none of the feelings of a lady—Well-—- 
dear me, where was I ?” 

“You spoke last of the young lady turning artist,” sug: 
gested Augustus. 

“Oh! ah! well, this morning when Lady Elinor heard 
it from me (I wish I had bit my tongue off first) away she 
bounces like mad to visit this young woman, notwithstand- 
ing her inferior station, and my decided disapprobation.” 
Mrs. Schneider fanned herself very vehemently. 

“ What might be the name of the young lady,” inquired 
Augustus, with more show of interest than pleased his 
irritated companion. 

“ The young woman’s name is Racnel Irving.” 

“ And is this then Lady Elinor’s only offence?” asked 
the young man. 
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Mrs. Schneider swelled with anger, but he continued 
without appearing to perceive her emotion. “ Indeed I 
think she was perfectly right; I honour her for her firm- 
ness. I know Miss Irving, she is a beautiful girl, amiable, 
talented, and high-minded. If I had not fixed my—” 
choice he was going to say, but he changed it to affection 
as a better sounding word,—* affection on Lady Elinor, I 
certainly should have married Miss Irving.” 

“ Indeed—Oh! well—really Sir,” cried Mrs. Schneider 
with a warmth and energy quite surprising, “ to compare 
an artist, indeed, with my niece, Lady Elinor Templeton. 
You will repent of this, of your folly, Sir, and your im- 
pertinence, Mr. Augustus Lennox. As to Lady Elinor, 
if I have any influence with my niece, as an aunt and a 
friend may be supposed to have a little, she shall never 
listen to your suit—never—no never.” Thus speaking 
she flew out of the room, banging the door after her with 
considerable violence. 

Augustus thinking it now a needless ceremony to pro- 
long his visit, found his way down stairs, and drew the 
heavy hall-door after him with the quiet air of one who 
thinks it safest to depart in silence. 

As he walked down the street he began to think of all 
that had passed. The result of his rumination formed 
itself into unconscious speech. ‘ Without doubt,” he 
said, “ she will put her threat into execution ; she will not 
fail to try to influence Lady Elinor against me. I will 
hasten and decide my fate at once.” 








THE IRISH CAR-DRIVER. 
FROM MRs. S, C. HALL’s “ IRELAND AND ITS SCENERY.” 


Persons who have never travelled in Ireland, can 
have but a very inadequate idea of the wit and humour 
of the Irish car-drivers. They are for the most part a 
thoughtless and reckless set of men, living upon chances, 
always “taking the world aisy”’—that is to say, having 
no care for the morrow, and seldom being owners of a 
more extensive wardrobe, than the nondescript mixture 
they carry about their persons. They are the opposites 
in all respects of the English postilions—the latter do 
their duty, but seldom familiarise their “ fares” to the 
sound of their voices; in nine cases out of ten, the traveller 
never exchanges a word with his post-boy ; a touch of the 
hat acknowledges the gratuity when “the stage” is ended, 
and the driver having consigned his charge to his suc- 
cessor, departs usually in ignorance whether his chaise 
has contained man, woman, or child. He neither knows, 
nor cares for, aught of their concerns, except that he is to 
advance so many miles upon such a road, according to 
the instructions of his employer. The Irish driver, on 
the contrary, will ascertain, during your progress, where 
you come from, where you are going, and, very often, 
what you are going about. He has a hundred ways of 
wiling himself into your confidence, and is sure to put in 
a word or two upon every available opportunity ; yet in 
such a manner as to render it impossible for you to sub- 
ject him to the charge of impertinence. Indeed it is a 
striking peculiarity of the lower classes of the Irish, that 
they can be familiar without being presuming; tender advice 
without appearing intrusive; and even command your 
movements without seeming to interfere, in the least, with 
your own free-will. This quality the car-driver enjoys 
to perfection. We engaged one at Clogheen. “Ah, then, 
is it to Cahir ye’re going, sir?—and it’s from Lismore 
ye’re coming, I’ll go bail.” 

“'You’ve made a good guess.” 

“ Maybe it’s to my lord's I'll be driving ye?” 


“ Not so lucky this time.” 

“To Mr. Grubb’s, did ye say, sir?” 

“to.” 

“ Well, then, it’s to Mr. Fennell’s yer honor’ll be telling 
me to drive ye?” 

“Tea.” 

“Ts it to Mr. Joe Fennell’s, or Mr. Jonas Fennell’s, or 
Mr. Fennell’s of the cottage?” And then came a long 
history of all the name who dwell in or near one of the 
prettiest and cleanest towns of Ireland :—* the quakers, 
yer honor, all owing to the quakers,” quoth our driver, as 
he gave his steed the whip to “ go in style” up the long 
avenue. 

A few characteristic anecdotes of the genus may amuse 
our readers. Some one tells a story of a fellow who, on 
grumbling at the shilling gratuity at his journey’s end, 
said in a sly under tone, “ Faith, it’s not putting me off 
with this ye’d be, if ye knew but all.” The traveller's 
curiosity was excited, “ What do you mean ?” 

“ Oh, faix, that ’ud be telling.” Another shilling was 

tendered. “ And now,” asked the gentleman, “what do 
you mean by saying if you knew but all ?” 
” That I druv your honour the last three miles without 
a linch-pin!” We had ourselves once a touching appli- 
cation for the string of our cloak, “ to tie up a small bit 
of the harness that was broke into smithereens from the 
weight of the hill.” 

“Will I pay the pike or drive at it, plase yer honor ?” 
was the exclamation of a driver to his passenger, as he 
suddenly drew up at a few yards from the turnpike-gate. 
One of the richest characters of the class, we encountered 
on the road from Ross to Wexford; he told us how he 
got his first situation, ‘The masther had two beautiful 
English horses, and he wanted a careful man to drive 
them; he was a mighty pleasant gintleman, and loved a 
joke. Well, there was as many as fifteen afther the place, 
and the first that went up to him—‘t Now, my man,’ says 
he, ‘tell me,’ says he, ‘ how near the edge of a precipice 
would you undertake to drive my carriage?’ So the boy 
considered, and he says, says he, ‘ Within a foot, plaze 
yer honor, and no harm.’ 

‘Very well, says he, ‘go down, and I'll give ye yer 
answer by-and-by. So the next came up, and said he’d be 
bound to carry him within half a foot, and the next said 
five inches; and another—a dandyfied chap intirely—was 
so mighty nice, that he would drive it within ‘three inches 
and a half, he’d go bail.’ Well, at last my turn came, 
and when his honor axed me how nigh I would drive his 
carriage to a precipice, I said, says I, ‘ Plaze yer honor, 
I'd keep as far off itas I could” ‘ Very well, Misther 
Byrne,’ says he, ‘ you’re my coachman,’ says he. Och, 
the roar there was in the kitchen whin I wint down and 
tould the joke!’ When Mr. V , the Assistant Poor 
Law Commissioner, first visited Cork, the coach by which 
he arrived set him down next door to the Imperial Hotel 
—his place of destination. Not being aware of this fact, 
he ordered a car, and gave his direction to the driver. 
The fellow conducted him round the town, and through 
various streets and lanes, and after about an hour’s driving, 
placed him at the hotel entrance, demanding and receiving 
a sum of five shillings, which his victim considered a 
reasonable charge. A few minutes afterwards he discovered 
the trick that had been played upon him. 

The car-drivers who ply in the streets look as if they 
duly regarded their own ease, and that business was with 
them a secondary consideration. You sometimes find 
them standing on the pavement, their handkerchiefs float- 
ing negligently round their necks, and their long loose 
coats flapping about their legs—or lounging on the bar 
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or box of their car or jingle, touching their hats with a 
leering civility—or elevating what serves for a whip if 
they think a fare is approaching; to see them thus you 
would imagine them heedless of their interests ; but ask a 
question of one touching time or distance, and the whole 
body start immediately into life and activity. “ Ah, thin, 
sure it isn’t he that can ¢ell yer honor the distance; but 
T'll tell ye what he can do—double it.” ; 

“ Pm ‘first on the stand, and see what a beautiful baste 
T have.” 

“ Tha!” : 

“Oh, bedad, she’s not thin—faix it was myself was 
obligated to put her on a regiment to get her into racing 
order; she was so over and above fat.” 

“ Ah, sure it isn’t going to trust yourself on an outside 
car ye are, and the rain gathering itself in oceans above 
yer head ; just come a piece of the way in this, yer honor. 
Sure it’s aisy enough to get out if you don’t like it.” 

“Don’t be beguiling the strange lady and gentleman 
with yer gosther, Micky; sure ye know that garron won’t 
lave the stand, barrin ye give him yer oath before a witness, 
it’s home to the stable he’s going.” 

“ Bedad! I’d scorn to ax the likes of ye into my heau- 
tiful jingle—barrin it was the best in Cork, which it is. 
Sure it’s only my fare Pll ax—laving any other little 
thrifle to yer honor—on account of the wife and children.” 
This “leaving to your honor” is, by the way, always a 
most expensive mode of payment. 

The car-drivers in Cork and Dublin seem also to have 
an especial eye on the goings and comings of the inhabi- 
tants. We stopped one morning to knock at a gentleman’s 
door ; a lazy-looking “jingle-boy” was lounging against 
the area rails. ‘Oh, bedad!” he said, shifting his position, 
“ if it's Mr. So-and-so yer wantin’, he’s off these two hours 
to Cove, and a fine shaking he'll get on Larry Clooney’s 
car, if he gets no worse; sorra a spring on it these twelve 
months—barrin’ a tow-rope.” 

In England and France the postilions bully you out of 
your money—in Ireland they coax or laugh it out of 
of your pockets. “ Well, I’m not going to deny but it’s 
all I have aright to, but I’d like another little shilling, 
to show the people that yer honour was satisfied, and had 
a regard for the counthry.” ‘ I’ve waited yer honor’s 
leasure this ever so long,” said one fellow, “till ye’d have 
time to make me the little present ye wor thinking of.” 
We took a short excursion one morning somewhat early, 
and the horse on descending the hill commenced kicking 
in such an extraordinary manner that, instead of becoming 
alarmed, we laughed heartily at the oddity and obstinacy 
of the animal, which aided by the apologies and explana- 
tions of the driver, were inconceivably ludicrous :—* Look 
now, ma’am, it’s the quietest baste in Ireland—|[kick, kick] 
—but it’s a small taste frolicsome, out of play.—[Kick, 
kick, kick.] [Aside to the horse]—Ill give it ye, ye 
baste, whin I get you home, to be exposing me in this 
way. [Aloud]—It’s the blood ye see, sir, the rale quality 
blood that’s in it—sure his mother won the plate at the 
Curragh o’ Kildare, and it’s only too quiet this craythure 
is.—[{Kick.] [Aside]—Ah, ye venomous sarpint, yer at 
itagin. Except when it goes out too early of a mornin’ 
—it understands the fashions, and I never get much good 
of him before tin, or half-past tin, any way.” The poor 
animal who “ understood the fashions,” looked as if he 
had not tasted oats for a month, and yet he was the most 
determined kicker on a hill’s side we ever encountered. 
In the end, to get home the descendant of noble blood, 
the driver was actually obliged to turn the car round, and 
back it for nearly half a mile, to the bottom of the hill. 
On our return the man was amply paid; he turned over 
and over the money in his hand, glancing his eye up and 


around with an expression of cunning we cannot easily 
forget. ‘ Are you not satisfied?” was our natural inquiry. 
“Oh yes, quite satisfied ; and I’m sure yer honors were 
satisfied too—only the lady laughed so hard at the baste’s 
tricks, that I thought yer honor would give me another 
little sixpence.” 





AN INDIAN DINNER. 


On entering the dining-room, one is struck with the 
load of viands which crowd the table, over which a huge 
punkah noiselessly waves to and fro. Until the family 
approach, its motion is scarcely poeeenees but no sooner 
is any one within its influence, than it is pulled in a more 
energetic manner; and an immense relief is felt after the 
fatigue of walking from another apartment, and being for 
a few moments without this important requisite. Behind 
each chair stands a whiskered, moustached, and turbaned 
domestic, with his arms closely folded across his bosom, or 
opened only to adjust the chair most conveniently as his 
master or mistress becomes seated, and to arrange a napkin, 
which he then places in the hand or upon the knee. A 
footstool is before each chair, and is an indispensable 
comfort to the Anglo-Indian. 

The lamp or candle-shades upon the table are all pro- 
vided with perforated covers, to protect them from the 
effects of the punkah ; and over each wine-glass or tumbler, 
(of which there are generally several to each person,) are 
silver covers, as a precaution against flies and insects. I 
have seen a table covered with little brown grasshoppers, 
or, perhaps, with what more closely resembled crickets, to 
such an extent that, being unaccustomed to the sight, it. 
was difficult to touch any thing, as the plate was imme- 
diately invaded by them, and their motions were far too 
quick to be calculated upon. Occasionally the fire- fly 
will cause some alarm to the stranger, when its bright glow 
is discovered amidst the folds of a delicate white muslin 
garment; but at the season when the white ants take wing, 
and are attracted by the lights, nothing can be more an- 
noying than their intrusion. The flying bugs, too, are 
objects of abhorrence, both within doors and in the open 
air; their odour is most noxious; and if accidentally crushed 
in a handkerchief, or any article of dress, the scent can 
scarcely be got rid of. In driving, they are very apt to 
settle in the hair; than which few things can be more in- 
tolerable. 

At Indian dinners each person eats from a hot-water 
plate. The English lady is surprised to see so much beer 
consumed by females in India; but I have been told that 
such is more commonly the case up the country than in 
Calcutta ; and some residents in the latter place remark, 
that a “ Mufussilite” is known by a partiality for this 
beverage. However this may be, it is quite allowable and 
usual for a gentleman to request the “ pleasure of taking 
beer or wine with a lady,” which would certainly have a 
droll effect in England. 

I have heard of a lady in Calcutta who used to restrict 
herself to a dozen bottles of Allsop’s or Basse’s ale per 
diem: but I cannot vouch for the accuracy of this state- 
ment, being totally unacquainted with the person in 
question. I was, however, very much astonished to see 
four, five, or six glasses of light but exhilarating cham- 
pagne quietly disposed of, in addition to other wines, by 
some ladies at dinners or ball-suppers; and I fear it is too 
true that many of them seek by such means to remove the 
extreme depression of spirits and lassitude which are 
superinduced by the climate.— Narrative of a Residence in 


India, §c., by the Wife of an Officer. 
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POETRY. VARIETIES. 
BALLAD. BYRON AND DANTE.—There is a sort of similarity in the 


{We copy the following beautiful lines from a volume of poetry, under the 
title of “‘ Imagination, and other Poems,” by Miss Louisa Frances Poulter. 
The work displays a fine ** imagination,” a richly cultivated taste, and poetic 
talent of nocommon order, "There are passages in the larger poem worthy of 
the author of “ The Pleasures of Hope.’’) 

“ Hark! how from yonder rocky cliff 
Moans the loud tempest’s sullen roar ! 

Hark ! how the lashing surge resounds 
Along that wild deserted shore! 


“ Oh Lady! seek some sheltering cave, 
And lay that lovely form at rest: 

The blast sighs through thy raven hair ; 
The rain-drop chills thy panting breast.” 


She stopped—the voice of pity then 
Perchance some tender thought awoke ; 
A milder sadness crossed her brow— 
In mournful accents thus she spoke. 


“Tn vain for peace, in vain for rest, 

This breaking heart would Heaven implore : 
His bark is wrecked—his eye is closed— 

And we have met—to meet no more! 


“Yes, yes, a strange prophetic thought 
Then whispered ’twas a last farewell ; 
E’en while, with fond, persuasive art, 
He strove each anxious doubt to quell.” 


“Tis not that eye of jetty black, 
Which binds this constant heart to thee; 
But Love’s sweet smile, that, beaming there, 
Oft tells me thou canst love but me. 


“ That thought shall soothe my lonely hours, 
When far away, in distant clime— 

And lead me back once more to thee, 
Unchilled by Age—unchanged by Time.” 


And shall another win that smile? 
Another dry this burning tear? 
And shall this fickle heart forget 
Its love for one so fond, so dear ? 


** Oh! cheerless rolls the dark blue wave, 
O’er him, who loved this faded form ; 
And, far beneath the wintry surge, 
He feels no cold—he hears no storm. 


“ Yet I can see his magic smile, 
Though shrouded now in endless night ; 
Recall his eye’s soft sparkling ray, 
Though Death has quenched that heavenly light. 


*‘ The rain beats round my aching head— 
It cannot cool this burning brain ! 

The wind blows o’er my bosom bare— 
It cannot lull this throbbing pain !” 


Reason, one moment, lent her light— 
For ever, then, that light withdrew! 

With frantic shriek, with hurried step, 
Towards the rocks she wildly flew. 


And as she climbed the craggy steep, 
And waved her pointing hand on high, 

In sweet, in mournful tones, she sung, 
Responsive to the sea-bird’s cry. 


“ Row, row thy bark—the storm is past— 
The moon now sheds her clear, cold light— 

The wind is hushed—the wave is smooth— 
And every star is shining bright. 


“ And while I press thy faithful breast, 
And feel thy tear upon my cheek, 
Dll brave with thee the billows’ rage— 

There peace and rest for ever seek !” 





fate of Dante and Byron, that must have more than once oc- 
curred to the latter while here. Both were unhappy in their 
domestic lives, however different might have been the causes 
and the characters of the ladies whom they wedded. Both 
exiles from their countries, and, writhing under a sense of the 
injustice with which they had been treated, both sought and 
found that peace at Ravenna denied them at home.—Lady 
Blessington’s Idler in Italy. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE.—The beautiful and unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette, lively as was her disposition, and fond as 
she was of gaiety, did not find either the duties or gaieties of 
a court inconsistent with the labours of the needle. She was 
extremely fond of needlework, and during her happiest and 
gayest years was daily to be found at her embroidery-frame. 
Her approach to this was a signal that other ladies might 
equally amuse themselves with their various occupations of 
embroidery, of knitting, or of untwisting—the profitable 
occupation of that day ; and which was so fashionable, such a 
“age,” that the ladies of the court hardly stirred any where 
without two little workbags each, one filled with gold fringe, 
laces, tassels, or any golden trumpery they could pick up, 
the other to contain the gold they unravelled, which they 
sold to Jews.—The Art of Needlework, by the Countess of 
Wilton. 

Pat, in agitating for Repeal, carries a flag inscribed “ Union 
is strength.” 

SrrLEe.—Do you well understand what a wonderful thing 
style is? I think not ; for in the exercises you sent me, your 
styles betrayed that no very earnest consideration had been 
lavished upon them. Know, then, you must pause well before 
you take up any model of style. On your style often depends 
your own character,—almost always the character given you 
by the world. If you adopt the lofty style,—if you string to- 
gether noble phrases and swelling sonora, you have expressed, 
avowed, a frame of mind which you will insensibly desire to 
actup to: the desire gradually begets the capacity. The life 
of Dr. Parr is Dr. Parr’s style put in action. And Lord 
Byron makes himself through existence unhappy for having 
accidentally slipped into a melancholy current of words. But 
suppose you escape this calamity by a peculiar hardihood of 
temperament, you escape not the stamp of popular opinion. 
Addison must ever be held by the vulgar the most amiable of 
men, because of the social amenity of his diction ; and the ad- 
mirers of language will always consider Burke a nobler spirit 
than Fox, because of the grandeur of his sentences. How 
many wise sayings have been called jests because they were 
wittily uttered! How many nothings swelled their author 
into a sage, ay, a saint, because they were strung together by 
the old hypocrite nun—Gravity!—Thomlinsoniana in the 
new Edition of Paul Clifford. 

NEWSPAPER READERS.—The tastes of the readers of a 
newspaper are sufficiently various and singular. One reads 
nothing but the poet’s corner ; another considers poetry, and 
all that sort of stuff, horrid trash. One deems politics the 
only business of life ; another votes that department a bore. 
This one reads only the deaths and marriages, and that one 
looks only to the advertisements. There are various other 
idiosyncracies too numerous to mention; but certainly the 
most singular one we ever heard of, was the case of the lady 
who was obliged to consult the celebrated Abernethy, because 
“ for several mornings past she had not been able to relish 
her murders.” We should like to have seen the doctor’s 
physiognomy on the occasion. 
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